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arrived at as inferentially as any other experience.' Consciousness is 
essentially social in character, and 'society is an organism in the same 
sense that the human body is an organism.' The individual simply rep- 
resents a fragment of the universe, is an organ of the greater organism, 
society. His consciousness is simply the process of the universe when 
and where it is tensional. It is only the focus of this tension which can 
be called unique and unsharable. But even so, its uniqueness and un- 
sharability are the same in character as those of any other individuated 
object in the universe. Indeed one may claim that the center of stress 
and strain, when the universe is tensional, passes out of the individual 
into the consciousness of others, as in the case of a person who is ill. 
"He really may be suffering very little; the focal point may be in the 
consciousness of his friends." Consciousness " is simply the one world 
we know in its process of reconstruction. The individual represents a 
node or nisus of energies." The individual consciousness tends normally 
to exhibit its essentially social character, to bring to a focus the greatest 
range of social influences. " Extreme individuality or uniqueness we 
treat as a form of insanity." 

The third part of the article is a criticism of the views of Professor 
Royce, Professor C. A. Strong and Dr. Morton Prince. As a result of 
this criticism Professor Bawden suggests two conclusions: first, that con- 
sciousness is to be correlated with nothing less than a complete organic 
circuit, involving the whole context of external nature as truly as the 
internal mechanism of the nervous system; second, that the condition 
of consciousness is a certain tension within this system or organic circuit, 
and that when this is absent . . . the psychical and the physical merge, 
consciousness vanishes." The article is a most interesting and suggestive 
attempt to break down that traditional view of consciousness which re- 
gards it as a collection of mental states set over against an external and 
radically different reality which these states can only symbolize or rep- 
resent. Frederick J. E. Woodbridge. 

Columbia University. 

Historical Synthesis. Fred Morrow Fling. American Historical Be- 

view, October, 1903, Vol. IX., No. 1, pp. 1-22. 

This article, appearing in a historical review, may well have escaped 
the attention from our readers that it deserves. Professor Fling gives a 
very clear and fairly complete summary of the controversy as to the dis- 
tinction between history and natural science. Many have agreed with 
Buckle that historical synthesis can mean nothing but the discovery of 
the laws of human societies. On the other hand many have contended 
that history has a synthesis peculiar to itself, in which, instead of the 
discovery of laws, or of what is general in things or events, emphasis 
is laid on their uniqueness. But there was wanting any statement of 
what the historian positively attempts in this synthesis, until the ap- 
pearance of H. Rickert's ' Die Grenzen der Natur-wissenschaftlichen 
Begriffsbildung,' in 1902. Rickert's statement is the main theme of Pro- 
fessor Fling's article. 
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In general, the historian aims to record the combinations of individ- 
uals, not into a mere class, but ino a more comprehensive individual, as in 
the case of nations, or such movements as the Reformation. Luther, for 
example, is important as a member of the movement of the Reformation, 
and therefore he and his work are historical individuals, as concrete, 
unique facts. In such ' teleologieal ' combinations, " the smaller unity 
is related to the larger one until the limits of the visible universe are 
reached, for history deals with the whole of reality." As opposed to 
Miinsterberg, Rickert retains the temporal character of history, and shows 
that causal connection is introduced in the interest of the continuity of 
the narrative. But in history the cause need not, as in mechanics, be 
equal to the effect. 

Professor Fling believes that Rickert has fully justified the claim of 
history to a method of its own, distinct from that of the natural sciences, 
and more than mere 'microscopical research'; that he has grounded the 
logic of historic synthesis, of history as a science. 

But it must be admitted that the concept of individuality, on which 
this logic is based is inadequately defined for that purpose in terms of 
unity and uniqueness. Because of this, when Professor Fling would give 
the bare form of the ' absolute historical concept,' he names one char- 
acter after another, to the extent of nearly half a page, without any 
unitary conception, to correspond to the definite goal of natural science, 
the discovery of law. I have ventured to suggest elsewhere that the con- 
cept of agent is adequate to indicate the goal of the historian, and that 
action is the content of history. These terms, I think, imply the several 
characters that have, from time to time, been noted as essential to history. 

Two such characters, at least, Professor Fling seems to slight. His- 
tory is that past process which has brought about a present fact, known 
as the evidence. The historian searches for the thing that has effected 
that present, for the agent, that is, whose action, then, is that past reality, 
the content of the history. Agent and action express the fact that the 
ground of that past process must be the character of the thing that 
brought about the present evidence. Hence, we secure that property 
of freedom which Hegel noted as distinguishing the individuals of his- 
tory; whereas those of natural science proper (at least, according to 
Rickert's logic), that is, the atoms, are determined by the totality of cir- 
cumstances, having no nature of their own save a quantity, be it mass 
or energy. It is true that, if we exclude the world-spirit of Hegel, none 
of the agents of history are in fact altogether free; nor does history so 
present them. But it starts by conceiving them as active and notes 
further in what ways they are furthered or hindered by their relations 
to other agents. 

Professor Fling does scant justice, I think, to the contention of Droy- 
sen and Miinsterberg, that history above all informs us of the relation 
of our volitions to those of others, that it tells us of the ' moral partner- 
ships ' we have or may have. History as the search for and description 
of agents and their acticfn tells us what manner of agents we are, and 
into what actions we enter or may enter. As action is a temporal term 
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its use saves us from the paradox propounded by Miinsterberg of a 
timeless history, without slighting the essential truth of his position. 
Further, action is a term wide enough to include such agents as the 
earth, the solar system, or a nebula, to whose course in time the term 
history has been applied in common practice. We should return to 
Hobbes' distinction between history as a register of fact, and science as 
knowledge of consequences or laws. 

Professor Leighton in the second number of this Journal insisted 
that Rickert makes too fixed a distinction between history and natural 
science. And Professor Fling abates nothing of that fixedness. It would, 
I think, be in a measure obviated, if we were to describe history as deal- 
ing first and last with genuine agents; whereas, in natural science, the 
agency resides in the indefinite ' totality of circumstances ' whose con- 
sent is necessary to the movements of atoms. 

It seems to be owing to his indefinite conception of individuality, and 
to his still somewhat negative account of the purpose of the historian that 
Rickert contemplates the possibility of grasping human civilization as 
a member of the solar system (401). Professor Fling seems to consider 
that result certain. Yet nothing seems more certain than that the 
progress of one is to be absolutely fatal to the other; and if two indi- 
viduals can not act towards one end they can not be conceived as one 
agent; nor can one history be written of them. It seems that history 
must leave us with a final multiplicity of agents. 

Professor Fling's article is, I believe, the only summary of this 
important controversy that has appeared in this country, and we owe him 
many thanks for his analysis of the difficulty and of the solution proposed. 

Percy Hughes. 
Columbia. University. 

Nota psicologica intorno al significato dell' Argomento di Sant' Anselmo 

d'Aosta. R. Nazzari. Kivista Filosofica, March- April, 1904, pp. 

183-197. 

The purpose of the author is not to discuss the logical validity of the 
ontological argument, but to point out that Anselm is better understood 
as the spokesman of a spiritual attitude than as the maker of a faulty 
syllogism, and to examine the psychological basis of the argument itself. 

The author regards Anselm's demonstration as an original thought, 
not to be accounted for by previous discussions. It appear ' come affatto 
isolata e indipendente.' 

Signore Nazzari declines to admit that the ontological argument has 
a purely practical character, that it is an instrument of conversion — suited 
to bring to the unbeliever the same conviction which the believer possesses 
as faith. The man who does not assume the existence of God can not 
be reached by arguments based upon a revelation and its consequences. 
Therefore, some have thought, Anselm invented the ontological argument 
to prove what was, to his own mind, quite certain without it. 

Signore Nazzari hints, but does not seriously argue, that Anselm wished 
to fortify his own faith. The burden of proof is certainly upon him who 



